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Spain and was re-echoed from the school of Salerno, which had
been founded in the 9. century on the Tyrrhenian Sea, to the
south of of Naples.

During the crusades, i. e. from the close of the eleventh
to the close of the thirteenth century, there were times when
extensive friendly intercourse took place between the crusaders
and their followers on the one hand and the peoples of the
Orient on the other hand, such as had not occurred before.
It may well be supposed that the crusaders thus became acquain-
ted not only with the products of the Levant, among them the
citrus fruits, but also with the customs, the trades, and the arts
and crafts of the Mohammedans; indeed, that they acquired them
in order to practice them at home. Thus, much was introduced
and cultivated in western Europe that was lost even to the
Arabians when shortly afterward they were overrun by barbarian
nomadic tribes. It is probably in this manner that the art of
distillation, and a knowledge of the conventional distilling apparatus
were spread in western Europe.

It was in the thirteenth century that the onward movement
of nations, that had been incited by the Islam and had progres-
sed under the auspices of Arabic civilization, came to a.halt.
The conglomerate of peoples united loosely under Arabic rule
went to pieces under the onslaughts of the Mongols and later
of the Turks. It was then that general scientific and medical
research turned more and more toward theosophy and sought
refuge in monasteries and remote dwellings. The chemical study
of Nature, having fallen a prey to mysticism and miracular faith,
went astray. For centuries chemistry was bound up with theo-
sophy, with the search for the lapis philosophorum> with the
endeavor to transmute the baser metals into gold, and with the
search for a "quintessence" as a panacea for health and the
prolongation of life. With these changes the art of distillation
had strayed from its original tendency.

It was Paracelsus (born 1493, died 1541) who, at the time
of the Reformation, revived medical research and who caused
the transferrence of chemical endeavors from the laboratories
of dilettantes, magicians, monks and necromancers to those of
physicians, and thus became the founder of iatrochemistry with
new scientific ideals. In the benefits of this productive period,